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qualified high technology teachers. Chapter IV provides viewpoints 
from state higher education officers, representatives of educational 
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Preface 



The American community coUe^a* is becomin^^ 
one of the most successful educational insti- 
tutions in the world. Many developin^r coun- 
tries have already adc^pted inodels of com- 
munity and/or technical colle^a^s and have 
created hundreds of institutions to usher in a new a^^e 
of civilization. 

In the United States the community colle^^^ isa^-ow- 
in^r educational enterprise. In the U)82-88 academic 
year close to five million students chose to attend 1,219 
community, technical, and junior colleges to be^^in, to 
complete, or to continue their (juest for learnin^j^. Com- 
munity colle^^es thrive because they have a lon^^.terni 
commitment to. open access for all citizens who can 
benefit from attendin^r, coupled with dedication to sus- 
tainin^r and improving'- the (|uality of the educational 
e.xperiences they provide: Community colle^jes are 
ea^^er to respond to the needs of a ^n-owin^ student 
population, and as one of their missions, they award 
associate de^'-rees at the completion of desi^mated two- 
year cun*icula. 

During the last decade the number of associate 
de^-ees awarded increased by appro.ximately f>0 per- 
cent,. compared with an increase of 11 percent for the 
bac%*ahiureate de^ee. In fact, associate de^^'ees, which 
accounted for more than 18 percent of all degrees in 
1970, gi-ew to 23 percent at the end of the decade.^ The 
community colleges are proud of this achievement. 
However, there isagi-owing desire to initiate a national 
dialogue on the goals, definitions, and quality of this 
(legT'ee. 

Dale Parnell, president of the American Association 
of {'ommunity and'^unior Colleges, appropriately i-ecog- 
niy.ed the need for determining the present status of the 
associate degi-ee, and the National Endowment for the 



Humaniti^^s made it possible to plan for such discussion. 
In these days of austere budgets, collective bargaining, 
and retrenchment, a review of the associate degree 
requires exceptional perception, a deep commitment to 
cjuality, as well as an understanding of society's needs. 

This presentation is the result of a fundamental proc- 
ess of incjuiry that began with the review of literature 
pertaining to the history, trends, and meaning of the 
a,ssociate degix^e. As a second step, a survey instnjment 
wiis sent to 100 community, technical, and junior college 
districts with a total enrollment of approximately two 
million students, A different questionnaire was sent to 
100 high schools and 50 companies randomly selected 
from the Fortune 500 listings, including automobile 
manufacturers, oil companies, and other major indus- 
tnal concerns. In addition to these sui-veys, 20 academic 
and professional associations and 10 university pro- 
fessors in the field of community college education were 
invited to comment on the subject. Also, a special effort 
was made to contact the state higher education officers 
across the country. The responses were compiled and 
analyzed; opinions and essays were placed into appro- 
priate categories; and after further review, recommen- 
dations were presented for further discussion. 

The most valuable aspect of this initial presentation 
is the formation of the National Task Force on the 
Redefinition of the Associate Degi-ee. The Task Force 
is composed of some of the foremost education leaders 
and e.xperts in the countiy, including a high-ranking offi- 
cial of the present administration, public and private 
university presidents, leaders of national accrediting 
and testing agencies, chief executive officers of com- 
munity and technical colleges, a superintendent of a 
large, urban public school system, and professors of 
higher education. 
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Up to Now 

A Historical Perspective 



Any understanding of the associate decree 
as it now exists must be ^n-ounded in an 
awareness of its evolution throu^'-hout this 
century. 
•The birth of the associate de^n'ee and, in- 
directly, the two-year college can be traced to the Uni- 
versity of Chicap), which in 1900 be^an awarding asso- 
ciate decrees in arts, literature, ancl science at the end 
of the sophomon^ year. The university's president, 
William Rainey Harper, fostered the foundation of 
Ji»I'et Junior Colle^'-e in Illinois to serve as a feeder insti- 
tution to the University of Chicago. Joliet Junior Col- 
le^v was characterized as an institution ideal for 
lechnical and paraprofessional training*" and as a "junior 
colle^re" with the added advanta^a^ of easy i)ro\iniity 
and lower cost to the student. ^ 

By 1918 there were 17 junior colle^'-es in the country 
^rantin^r the associate de^-ee. The junior colle^re was 
**an institution offering*- two years of instruction of 
strictly colle^nate ^rade," declared the newly founded 
American Association of Junior Colle^res.** 

A review of literature su^'-^'-ests that at nearly every 
or^ranizational meeting": held by the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colle^'-es durin^r the 1920s and 198()s, the 
subject of ocx-upational education was discussed, with 
the Association "aware that it had to take a leadership 
role in directing*- the movement for teiTninal education.'* 
as it was then called.'* 

In 1989 the Association created a commission on 
junior colle^«:e terminal education to study the role of 
nonacademic or vocational pro^rram;;, which at that time 
accounted for about one third of the courses offered at 
the ar)proximately 2(X) junior colleges then in existence. 
In 1944 the National Education As> (jciation's Commis- 
sion on P](lucational Policies stressed the need for a one- 
or two-year pro^n-am of occupational education.^ 

The end of World War M brou^^ht a shift in focus as 
youn^ nien rushed hack to the campuses ea^er to pre- 
pare for participation in the ^ood life. The GI Bill was 
instrumental in opening*- a new era of two-year college 
education. 

And in 1947 the President's Commission on Hi^^her 



Education "recommended an increase in the number 
of community colle^r^s so that students who'nii^ht not 
benefit from- a full four-year course of studies could 
attain an education enablin^i: them to take their place 
in the American workforce."^ The Commission spoke 
specifically of pro^-ams enabling; ^^I'aduates to enter 
skilled, semiprofessional, and technical jobs. 

As John Lombar:li pointed out, it all be^an with the 
post-World War II era, which "marked the be^nnnin^'- 
of the second major growth period for the junior col- 
le^res. And alon^'' with other aspects the associate depjee 
became one of its important characteristics.'"^ By the 
late 1950s the de^n-ee was accepted and authorized as 
verification of ^'•enuine academic achievement in nearly 
every state. Proliferation of various types of de^n'ees 
followed, with associate in arts, associate in science, and 
associate in applied science tallying": the lar^a*st total of 
awardees. 

Since the 1950s each decade has found two-year col- 
le^res respondin^r to different societal needs. First, there 
Was the call to help this country respond to the Sputnik 
challen^'-e, with math and science bein^i: stressed in the 
curriculum. The 19()0s saw emphasis on expanded edu- 
cational opportunities to sei-ve those who had previously 
been neglected by higher education, while the 1970s 
brought compensatoiy and vocational education into the 
forefront as the colleges responded to gi'eater dispanty 
in students' ability and their increased preoccupation 
with preparing for a career During those years the col- 
leges underwent rapid expansion with enrollment in- 
creases of up to 15 percent a year. 

This phenomenal growth was largely due to the fact 
that "of all higher education institutions, the community 
colleges contributed most to opening the system" and 
"were available to all comers, attracting the *new stu- 
dents,' the minorities, the women, the people who had 
done poorly in high school, those who would otherwise 
never have considered further edueation,"^ And the in- 
flux of these "new students*' affected the colleges in 
terms of curriculum and delivery systems. Since many 
were academically underprepared, compensatory educa- 
tion came into the spotlight, with nearly 60 percent of 
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all public two-year coUej^es found to have compensaton^ 
pro^rrams in a 1973 study and one third of the communi- 
ty colle^'-e mathematics courses taught at a level lower 
than bejdnning alj^ebra by the mid-1970s,^ 

There was also an impact on how. when, and where 
education was offered, with courses available in the 
evening, at outreach centers, and e\en on television. 
P'or example, part-time students went from 53 percent 
of total enrollment in 1963 to 62 percent in 1980. 
Another dramatic shift was found in the ratio of fresh- 
men to sophomore enrollment. While a fairly consistent 
ratio of 2,4 freshmen to one sophomoi'e was evident 
from the early 1950s to the mid-1970s, the proportion 
of students completing two years was less than one in 
five by the end of the 1970s.^*^ Financial aid progi'ams 
e.xpanded rapidly as well, with student assistance pro- 
gi-ams found in i2 states in 1964, 22 in 1970, and in all 
but a few states by the beginning of this decade," 

Focusing in on trends in associate degi'ee awards (lur- 
ing the 1970s, data from the National Center for Educa- 
tion Statistics reflect a changing society and a changing 
community college. Numbers of degrees awarded in 
vocational areas showed substantial increases with 
nearly a 78 percent increase among mechanical/engi- 
neering technologies and an 184 percent jump for health 
services and paramedical technologies. Degrees in sci- 
ence and engineering-related programs increased 23 to 
32 percent. Ails, sciences, and general education pro- 
grams did not fare as well, however. While these cate- 
gories accounted for about 57 percent of the total 
number of associate degrees awarded in 1970-71, they 
had dropped to just 37.5 percent by 1979-80.^2 

Demographic changes were evident as well. Since 
197f)-77 women have been receiving more associate 
degrees than have men. even though men still out- 
number women in ever>^ other degree categor\\ Women 
.scored an increase of 102 percent during the 1970s in 
the number of associate degrees earned, according to 
the National Center for Education Statistics. Reflect- 
ing the increased interest among all segments for voca- 



tional training, the percentage of associate degrees 
awarded to women in career areas went from about 43 
percent to 55 percent. For example, women earned 
about 40 percent of science and engineering-related 
associate degrees in 1970-71 and 52.4 percent by 
1979-80.>''^ 

Data from the National Center for Educational Sta- 
•j.stics indicate trends by ethnic gr'oup. For example, 
he 1970s also saw as many as 16 percent of associate 
degrees being awarded to minorities, compared with 
about 12 percent of baccalaureate degi'ees. Associate 
degrees in business and commerce technologies were 
the most common. In 1979-80 nonwhites accounted for 
18.5 percent of degrees in business and commerce tech- 
nologies and 20 percent of those received in data pro- 
cessing and public service-related technologies. And 
now, for many community colleges in the 1980s, career 
education continues to be their major function, 

The 97th Congress in 1982 approved Public Law 
97-300, the Job Training Partnership Act, which again 
put the emphasis on community colleges in joint federal- 
business-educational programs. This legislation **signals 
a new era for vocational education and the private sec- 
tor to collaborate in providing job training and related 
services. Its focus is on enabling economically disad- 
vantaged individuals and others in special need of train- 
ing to begin employment," according to VocEd,^^ 

This legislation reflects a new federal policy that to 
community and technical colleges is reminiscent of the 
era of the 1958 National Defense Education Act and its 
impa^'t on strengthening humanities and sciences in 
higher education. At that time it was a reaction to the 
potential of Russian advancement in science. This time 
it is a reaction to, among other things, the Japanese fac- 
tor in the traditional Amencan marketplace, suggesting 
that this country cannot survive without a cohesive na- 
tional plan including new emphasis on teaching of high 
technolog>' in colleges. In this light the associate degi'ee 
continues to be a significant contribution to the nation's 
economy and ,security. 
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II 

Strength Through 
Diversity 

A Review of Literature 



Community colleges, as local institutions, 
have always hi^^hli^rhted diversity in pro- 
^n-ams, facilities, students, and objectives. 
An examination of the literature concern- 
in^^ the diversity of the associate de^n-ee, 
its components, and the ways in which it is perceived 
and evaluated, is essential to an understanding^ of the 
de^nve as it now (»xists, as well as to the formulation 
of recommendations for its redefinition. 

Accordin^^ to a report conducted by the American 
Council on P^ducation on the study of ci'edentialin^r 
educational accomplishment, never has the certification 
function of institutions of hij^^her education been more 
important than it is today: "A mobile, complex society 
supported by a technological economy is, by its nature, 
dependent on foi-mal certification to identify the (luali- 
fied. to protect a^^ainst the incompetent and the fraud- 
ulent, and to encourage learning and competent 
The report points out that in an inc reasing number of 
career specialties it is difficult to measure (juickly and 
confidently the difference between the competent and 
incompetent when evaluating job applicants. Degn-ees, 
in this situation, serve as proxies for human merit or 
as presorters of attainment. 

At the heai*t of discussion of any de^-ee is ;m analysis 
of the curricula upon which attainment of that degree 
is based, and central to the debate about redefinition 
of the associate de^n-ee is the issue of general and liberal 
education, especially in terms of their role in the instruc- 
tion of career-minded students. 

Joseph Duffey, former chairman of the National 
p]ndrtwment for the Humanities, also addressed this 
issue, particularly in terms of two-year college pro- 
grams, saying^ "The humanities are not the sacred 
province of a select few. They are, instead, the intellec- 
tual and spiritual resources by which a society as a 
whole perceives and gives shape to its cultural life and 
legfacy. Xo set of institutions is better placed, literally, 
than our community colleges, to ensure public access 
to these resources— resources that are the? rightful heri- 
tag:e Oi' all our citizens."^^ 
It was William J. Bennett, chairman of the National 



EndowTTient for the Humanities, who in November 1982 
sounded a warning when he told the National Council 
of Teachers of English that humanities courses in col- 
leges and schools had degenerated into a "jumble of 
indiscriminate offerings" with "no rationale and no 
gfuidance or coherence for the mind or ima^nation," He 
said that "the activities undertaken in the name of the 
humanities don't seem to add up to anything; they don't 
define anything. The studies we associate with the 
humanities today no longer stand for a unified set of 
principles -or a coherent body of knowledge." Instead, 
they have become "frighteningly fra^ented, even 
shattered."^" 

Si)eaking to the issue of the humanities in occupational 
curricula was Arthur Cohen, professor of education at 
the University of California, Los Angeles, and presi- 
dent of the Center for the Study of Community Col- 
leges, who wrote, "The humanities should be available 
to students in occupational programs through other 
than traditional course formats. It is not productive for 
humanities insti-uctors to attempt to make their courses 
recjuired for students in occupational prog^-ams. There 
is too much resistance on the part of the faculty of the 
occupational prog^-ams, their students, and community 
advisory boards. The humanities faculty must create 
modules^ short segments that can be inserted into the 
occupational programs themselves. These segments can 
deal with aspects of the humanities that have meaning 
for students in those programs. . . . More needs to be 
done with literature, history and other disciplines in 
developing, short sep^ments of interest to students in 
automotive, electronic and en^neering technolog>^ 
programs."^* 

There are many, however, who are not optimistic 
about reform and change, including Professor James 0, 
Hammons of the University of Arkansas, who noted, 
"General education, like progress, is generally viewed 
with favur, but its predecessor, change, is viewed with 
fear and suspicion. In order for change to occur, the 

dead weight of inertia must be overcome General 

education will need to be defined and sold, its content 
and goals determined In addition, faculty will have 
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to be tiained; student support enlisted; euiriculum 
chun^^es approved: mateiials of instruction developed 
or purchased; organizational structures reexamined; 
compromises worked out on numbers of hours to be 
devoted: articulation a^n'eements with four-year col- 
leges developed; and so forth." While the task is not 
easy, he said. "It must be undertaken if the commu- 
nity college is to prepare its students with the educa- 
tion they need for survival today. Earlier in its history, 
the community college had an opportunity and missed 
it.... For the community college 'ne.xt time' has 
arrived."-- 

Even though employees are dealing with more and 
more sophisticated technology' in the workplace, the 
literature suggests that tiie generic vocational abilities 
of reading, writing, computing, and communicating are 
prized by business and industi^ above the more specific 
job-related skills. Charles Bo wen. IBM's program direc- 
tor for educational development, was clear about what 
his company was looking for in prospective employees. 
*The main thing we want is the ability to understand 



and solve problems," he said. **An(l I suspect that in- 
volves a broader interdisciplinary education of the peo- 
ple we hire."" 

This response is by no means unique. In a study 
(|uoted in VocEd it was emphasized that the business 
community needed, *'above all, workers who can read, 
write, compute, and think. . .that they can get the job 
done only with employees who get to work on time, 
cooperate with others, take responsibility, and can 
adapt to change. "24 Lusterman's 1977 study of large 
firms indicated that employers wanted entry-level 
workers who are trainable and literate. 

The opinions expressed in this chapter stress the need 
for general education as an important part of th(?* 
associate degree requirement. In that context, the 
humanities recjuire more attention and structure. Just ^ 
what direction American community colleges should 
take is still subject to debate. The very existence of the 
degi'ee is a result of the early twentieth-centui^ educa- 
tional reform that allowed students to move at the end 
of a two-yeai' curriculum in a variety of directions. 
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A Degree OF SuccKss 

A Survey of the Associate Degree 



Presently, there is ^m)win^^ public interest 
in the ({uality and the variety of academic 
and professional de^n-ees awarded in hi^^her 
ediK-ation. Individuals, associations, gov- 
ernment agencies, foundations, as well as 
business and labor ^n uwps are studying the substance 
and relevance of ''hi^^her learnin^^ in the nation's serv- 
ice." Ernest Buyer and Fred Hechin^'-er point out that 
"Americans colleges ami universities seem today to be 
waiting for new cues from offsta^^e prompters rather 
than setting their own objectives. "^g 

The responses in this study ai-e helpful as a self- 
analysis re^ardinK the status of the associate de^nx^e 
as visualized by community colleges, hi^h schools, 
universitie:^, professional associations, and by the 
business community. Out of 100 colle^^e districts in 26 
states, 72 responded to the in(|uiiy fonn. These districts 
repre.^ent a student population of 1,561,497 and a mean 
enrollment of 7,769 in 201 colleges. Twenty-nine high 
schools in 26 states with u total enrollment of 38,557 
and a mean enrollment of 1,430 pailicipaterl in this sam- 
ple survey. A relatively small percentage of polled com- 
panies responded to the incjuiry-12 large co^iorations 
with a total number of 670,175 employees and a mean 
employment fignre of 55,847. 

In the analysis of the responses three statistical 
measures were used— fre(juency distribution, percent- 
age, and mean. In the application of frecjuency distribu- 
tion the number of responses under each single categoiy 
is represented in a variety of tables. Percentage was 
utilized for the inten)retation of different statistical 
computations and for the analysis of various tables. 
Mean, the most widely used measure of control tend- 
ency, was computed by adding up the total number of 
responses and dividing it by the number of respondents. 

Of the sampled community colleges 74 percent oper- 
ate in the traditional semester mode; 23 percent use the 
(juarter system; 2 percent use a modified semester; and 
1 percent is on a trimester calendar. 

The percentages of responding colleges awarding 
various degr-ees were as follows: associate in arts, 97 
percent; associate in science, 74 percent; associate in 



applied science, 45 percent; associate in general studies. 
17 percent; associate in liberal arts, associate in arts and 
science, and associate in applied arts and science, all 4 
percent. Offered by 2 percent of the colleges were asso- 
ciate degrees in occupational studies, engineering, com- 
puter science, secretarial administration, engineering 
technology, business administration, fine arts, applied 
arts, and applied business. 

Table 1 shows a 7 percent drop in the number of asso- 
ciate in arts degrees awarded by the responding col- 
leges between 1978 and 1980, and it is:suspected that 
the progi-essive decline will continue. All other degrees 
show an increase in student demafid. 

Some of the reasons for the change in students' de- 
mand for the various associate degrees in Table 1 are 
found in responses received from Fortune 500 coi-pora- 
tions. Th{?y repoit that the associate degi-ee holders 
they hire are in technical fieWs. 

There is a substantially higher percenUige of four-year 
college and university gi-aduates, as opposed to com- 
munity college graduates, employed by these com- 
panies. Seventeen percent of the employers indicated 
they hire between 10. and 30 percent of the graduates; 
25 percent hire between 20 and 30 percent: 8 percent 
hire between 40 and 50 percent; and 8 percent hire 
between 90 and 100 percent. 

The supervisor of college recruitment of an automo- 
tive manufacturing company indicates that a bachelor's 
or master's degi-ee is preferred for the professional posi- 
tions in his company. Charles Adair, managing director 
of American Can Company, relates his firm's promo- 
tion percentage among employees without a degree, 
with an associate degree, and with a bachelor's degree. 
The promotion rate is 8.7 percent for those without 
degrees; 8 percent for those with associate degrees; and 
14 percent for employees with bachelor's degrees. Pro- 
motion rates are highest for those with a bachelor's 
degree, and the lowest rate belongs to those with an 
associate degree. 

The change /in student demand requires a careful 
review of the Various unit components of the associate 
degree. Of the total number of districts surveyed, 77 



Table 1 

Number of Degrees Granted From 1978-79 to 1980-81 



Academic 
Year 


Associate 
in Arts 


Associate 
in Science 


Associate in 
Applied 
Science 


Associate in 
General 
Studies 


Associate in 
Liberal 
Arts 


Other* 


1978-79 


38,822 


16,448 


34,540 


1.213 - 


482 


2,982 


1980-81 


35,891 


17,556 


37,557 


1,590 


530 


3,052 


Variance 


-7.5 


+ 7 


+ 8 


+ 24 


+ 9 


+ 2 



•Other: Includes associate in business administration, associate in applied scijsnce, associate in applied busi- 
ness, and associate of occupational studies. . 



pt*rtvnt \v\»re in a^n'eement with the present require- 
ments, but 28 percent were not in a^ri'eement with the 
distribution of units and proposed chanp^es that will be 
discussed under the pertinent^section. 

Table 2 I'opresents the mean unit requirernent in each 
area of seven different associate de^^rees amon^j; the 
respondent collep:es. 

It was one of the objectives of this study to look at 
the role of assessment in the associate degree pro^rrarrt. 
Seventy-two perceat of the responding: districts have 
stipulated that their colle^2:es provide entry-level assess- 
ment for the associate de^^ree candidates, and 28 per- 
cent of the respondents report no entry assessment. A 
majority (HO percent) of the districts that provide stu- 
dent assessment indicate that the purpose of testing: 
to measure the need for remedial courses before the stu- 
dent bepfins the actual de^O'^'e preparation. Seventy-one 
percent use the results to deterrhine course eli^^iibility. 
Knd 7 percent to detemine personal and career counsel- 
ing, advisement, and student placement pun>o^^t?«- 
Thirty-nine percent of the respondents indicate that 
they provide testing in basic skills and in tlie major 
study areas, and 61 percent offer no testing at all. 

Thirteen percent of the respondents provide testing 
prior to basic skills courses; 14 percent during entry/ 



orientation; and ^ percent at the end of the program. 
The (luestion, "What type of special assistance does 
your institution provide for those seeking ah associate 
degi'ee7" resulted in the following responses: 91 percent 
of the respondents offer counseling to prospective asso- 
ciate degree candidates; 7.4 percent offer orientation; 
8() percent offer academic advisement, developmental 
educatic^n, learning centers, special education, EOP&S, 
upward bound, tutoring, pregraduation check, tran- 
script evaluation, faculty advisement, remediation; 23 
percent offer individual tracking; and G percent do not 
offer special assistance to those seeking an associate 
degree. From the high schools responses indicate that 
they offer the following type of guidance concerning 
two-year colleges and associatet- degrees: 93 percent 
offer information regarding location of community or 
junior colleges; 79 percent furnish information regard- 
ing different programs; 76 percent offer information on 
the size of community or junior colleges; 66 percent 
provide information regarding type of instnjction; 66 
percent advise on degi-ees offered; 62 percent offer in- 
formation regarding transfer of units; 62 percent com- 
municate advantages over other institutions; and 21 per- 
cent provide information reganling cost and oth^" 
general aspects of two-year colleges. 
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Another measure of (juality in the associate de^ee 
proj^ram is the availability of honors courses in com- 
munity colle^jes. Twenty-eight percent of the sampled 
colle^je districts report offering: honors courses, but the 
vast majority (72 percent) do not. Fifteen percent of the 
respondents consider that the basic difference between 
honors courses and standard courses is the de^^-ee of 
depth; 4 percent offer scholarship assistance: 1 percent, 
small classes; (] percent, honors seminars; 4 percent, 
enriched coui'ses; 7 percent, individualized options; and 
9 percent, special assignments. More depth and special 
assignments are the most significant differences be- 
tween honors courses and standard courses. 

There are two (|uestions related to high technolog>' 
in the survey that require special attention. One relates 
to the possibfeTnipact of high-technology development 
on student demand for more progi-ams, and the other 
is an attempt to find ou^ what cumculum changes would 
satisfy this new demand. 



To begin with, 71 percent of the institutions indicated 
that high technology had influenced their progi'ams; 29 
percent suggested no impact. In a growing number of 
four-year colleges and universities there is a recjuire- 
ment for degree candidates to interpret computer data 
and have experience in data processing. Yet, only 6 per- 
cent of the community college respondents indicated a 
course in data processing as a recjuirement of the asso- 
ciate degree. 

Computer science'is the ai'ea of the college curriculum 
most heavily impacted by high technology', followed by 
engineering technology', electronics, mathematics and 
physics, and finally, communications, word processing, 
and drafting. 

According to the responding colleges, high technology 
has brought about a need for general curriculufh reyiew 
and consideration of collegewide planning changes. 
Among the changes already seen are the introductron 
of additional mathematics, physics, and computer 



Table 2 



Comparison of Mean Units Required for the Associate Degree 



Area 






Applied 


Arts/ 


General 


Business 


Fine 


Arts 


Science 


Science 


Science 


' Studies 


Administration 


Arts 


Major 


21 


24 


. 32 


27 


33 


18 


24 


Electives 


19 


18 


10 


6 


13 


9 


2-14 


Behavioral Science 


4 


4 • 


4 


3 


• 6 






Communication 


5 


5 


6 / 


8 


'5 


6 


6 


Humanities 


7 


3 


5 


6 


5 


. 8 


8 


Natural Science 


8 


3 


5 


5 


3i 


.4 


- 3 


Physical Science 


5 


8 


6 


11 


5 


3 




Social Science 


7 


5 


6 


5 


6 


15 


6 


P.E./Health 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 






Total 


79 


72 


76 


74 


78 


63 


61 
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science courses; establishment of campus computer 
centers; more frequent choice of computer science 
courses as electives; and consideration of computer ^ 
literacy requirements. Collej^es indicated a need for 
more computer science courses as well as additional 
data processing and high-tech nolog>' equipment. 

The most important question of the survey relates to 
measuring the need for change. Sixty-three percent of 
respondents said there should be changes in areas such 
as structure; coursework; general education; specific 
competencies; computer courses; improving articulation 



of degrees with similar bachelor degree programs; 
overspecialization in occupational degrees; and better 
qualified high-technolog>' teachers. One percent of the 
respondents expressed the concept that radical changes 
during the '60s and 70s have not served the community 
well. Also expressed by this group was the view that 
associate degree programs were still the most effective 
way to offer sidll training and upgrading. Thirty six per- 
cent replied that there was no need for change. 

If there is a need for reform, what are the pi'iorities 
that community colleges are interested in considering? 



Table 3 

Priorities of Competencies Perceived by Colleges and Businesses as 
Significant in the Development of an Associate Degree* 


Competencies • 


Colleges* 
Current 
Priority 
Rank ' 


CoJJeges' 
Suggested 
Priority 
Ranl< 


Businesses' 
Suggested 
Priority 
Ranl< 


To instill the ability to acquire and actualize knowledge. 


2 


1 


1 


To facilitate the mastery of communication skills. 


3 


2 


3 


To promote the appreciation of one's own cultural heritage 
and that of others, 


7 


5 




To infuse the ability to collectively, as opposed to indi- 
vidually, pursue the analysis and solution of problems. 


5 


6 


4 


To stimulate the awareness and to develop the concern 
for pontemporary events, issues, and problems. 


6 


7 


7 


To encourage the use of personal knowledge and 
experience to develop individually as a responsible 
member of society. 


4 


3 


5 


To develop career-related skills. 


1 


4 


2 


*A lower rank indicates higher priority. 








10 


12 
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^ Table 4 

Respondent Colleges' Recommended Changes for the Associate In Arts 
and Associate in Science Degrees 

Number of Units to Add or Subtract From 



Areas 



Major 
Electives 

Behavioral Science 

Communication 

Humanities 

Natural and Physical 
Science 

Social Science 



Associate in Arts 
-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 01 23456789 
I 



Associate in Science 
-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 0123456789 
1 



-9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 -9-8-7-6-5-4-3-2-1 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



Both the h\^h schools and the business corporations 
sampled in the survey suggested that to rely on the 
presti^ra^ihe past accomplishments was just not pitic- 
tical. Only» percent of the business respondents recog- 
nized the prestige of the associate degi-ee; 91 percent 
indicate'd that the most important significance'-of the^ 
degi-ee was its impact on preparation for a career and 
its help in personal development. Sixteen percent iden- 
tified the degi-ee as an opportunity for intellectual 
development; the same percentage of respondents sug- 
gested that the degree was helpful in maintaining job 
security. Eight percent emphasized the degree*s mone- 
tary' value; and finally, 8 percent did not recognize any 
significance of the associate degree in the corporate 
world. On the other hand, 21 percent of the high school 
' res}X)ndeats recognized prestige in the associate degree; 
41 percent, the intellectual development it entails; 62 
percent, the personal development it offers; 55 percent. 



the monetary potential iU suggests; ^6 percent, the 
career preparation it represents; 4*1 percent, the job 
security it provides; and 10 percent, the good bargain 
it is. 

Table 3 compares the actual degi'ee competencies, its 
seen \>y community college respondents, ..Avith the 
"ideal'* competencies, suggesting areas of possible 
change. It also includes a ranking of competencies as 
suggested by the respondent businesses. 

An analysis of Table 4 indicates that there should be 
a greater increase of units under the major and com- 
munication in the associate hi arts degi-ee than in the 
associate in science degree; a gi-eater reduction of units 
under electives and social science; and an equal amount 
of units under behavioral science. In the area of 
humanities there is no increment or reduction suggested, 
for the associate in arts degree. However, an addition 
of six units is recommended for the associate in science 
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13 



degree. 

Reviewing the same question in the high school 
survey, we find the following recommendations: in 
terms of general education requirements, 47 percent of 
the responding high schools' spokespersons recom- 
mended an increase; 11 percent suggested a decrease; 
and 42 percent said there should be no change in the 
unit requirements. Eighty-one percent indicated a need 
for more units in the number of units required under 
a major, and 19 percent indicated there should be no 
change. Twenty-five percent suggested an increase in 
elective units, 6 percent recommended a decrease, and 
69 percent indicated there should be no change. 

Therefore, there is consistent agreement among col- 
leges and high schools about the need for an increase 
in unit requirements under the major, but disagi'eement 
regarding changes in elective units, with high schools 
suggesting an increase and colleges recommending a 
reduction. 

Suggestions received from businesses to improve the 
associate degree are shown in Table 5. 





Table 5 

Businesses' Recommendations for Change 


Areas of Improvement 


Mean 
Rank 


Rank 


More emphasis on the 
basic skills of reading, 
mathematics, and oral and 
written communications. 


1.7 


1 


More emphasis on data 
processing and/or 
interpretation (computer 
technoloQv^ 


2.8 


3 


More emphasis on training 
in the emerging fields of 
high technology. 


2.3 


2 


More emphasis on specific 
job-related skills. 


2.3 




More emphasis on solving 
the major problems in 
society. 


5.0 


5 


More knowledge of 
environmental issues. 


4.8 


4 
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IV 

Opinions. Please 

A Forum of Viewpoints 



In lijrht of the high degree of interest in issues 
such as general education, academic standards, 
and competencies among sui-vey respondents, it 
is of benefit to review a forum of viewpoints 
from others knowledgeable about these and 
other aspects of the associate degree. Presented here 
are the opinions of state higher education officei-s, 
representatives of educational associations, professors 
of higher education, hiph school principals and coun- 
selors, and community college faculty and administi-a- 
tors who i-esi^onded to the sur\-ey. Their comments indi- 
cate the diversity of opinion concerning the associate 
degi-ee as it is and as it should be. 

State higher education officers, association directors, 
and university professors noted that the associate 
degree indicated solid academic accomplishment and the 
acquisition of practical vocational skills. For example, 
David M. Otis, executive director of the Higher Educa- 
tion Planning Commission of the state of Vermont, said 
that the associate degi-ee was "one of the great educa- 
tional bargains of our time, particularly since a number 
of young people who earn the degree obtain good jobs 
with better pay and prospects in only two years than 
many graduates of four-year programs/* 

The degree provides a sense of immediate accomplish- 
ment for *'many students who are not initially- sure 
about their total educational goals and have, perhaps, 
a low academic self-image,'* said John B. Duff, chancel- 
lor of the Massachusetts Board of Regents of Higher 
Education. Duff noted that for many students their low 
self-image was improved by their success in the com- 
munity colleges, adding that 40 percent of Massachu- 
setts' associate degree holders immediately continued 
into baccalaureate programs. 

For other students the degree offers *'a legitimate 
point to *get off the train,' " according to James L. Wat- 
tenbarger, director of the Institute of Higher Educa- 
tion at the University of Florida, who added that it was 
'^viewed as a milestone in an individual's progress 
toward becoming an educated person." In agreement 
was R. Wayne Richey, executive secretary of the Iowa 
State Board of Regents, who noted that the recogni- 



tion of the degree was "extremely important and 
beneficial to students," especially for those who found 
it accepted as completion of lower division work by four- 
year institutions. "An increasing number of successful 
applicants to professional schools begin their academic 
careers in [Kentucky's] community colleges, and then 
complete their preparation at a four-year institution," 
said Harry Snyder, executive director of the Kentucky 
Council on Higher Education. Two-year technical pro- 
gi-ams were also growing "and have been successful in 
meeting our manpower needs for trained technicians 
and semiprofessionals. Kentucky needs to intensify its 
efforts at this level." 

According to Donald J, Nolan, deputy commissioner 
for higher and professional education of the New York 
State Education Department, trends are consistent 
with the rest of the country, with "an increasing pro- 
portion being granted in the technological areas rather 
than in the prebaccalaureate liberal arts and sciences," 

James Wattenbarger pointed out that Florida's gen- 
eral education articulation agreement between two- and 
four-year institutions "constitutes a major building 
block in the systems' intrarelationships." Another state 
offering well-established articulation agreements be- 
tween two- and four-year institutions is Iowa, in which 
the regent universities— the University of Iowa, Iowa 
State University, and the University of Northern 
Iowa— h ave established a transfer agreement with the 
area schools, which provides full recognition for the 
associate degree. 

Gladys Meier, registrar of the University of Wiscon- 
sin's Center System, reported that six universities 
within the state's system and two private colleges in 
Wisconsin accepted the associate degree as meeting 
their basic studies, or liberal education, requirements. 
"This is a distinct advantage to students transferring 
to those schools for the bachelor's degree," she said. 
Edward Moulton, Chancellor of the Ohio Board of 
Regents, noted that the associate degree occupied a 
vital place among the various recognitions conferred by 
Ohio's colleges and universities, and the associate in arts 
**signals a student's preparedness to enter a bacca- 
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laureate pro^n'am at the junior level/* 

Roy Can'oll, vice president of planning foi- the Univei*- 
sity of North Carolina, wrote that in his state "the 
nature of the associate degree has been widely accepted 
and generally understood/* The university places par- 
ticular attention on transfer and art ^-ulation in regard 
to the degi-ee, with a *Moint Committee on College 
Transfer Students, which is made up of representatives 
from thc^ public senior institutions, from the public com- 
munity colleges and technical institutes, and from the 
private junior and senior institutions, [which] issued 
guidelines for transfer and for interpretation and imple- 
mentation of credit offered by transfer." 

Voicing interest in the issue of degree standai'ds was 
Jack Tebo, supervisor of the Florida Postsecoiulary 
Education Policy Unit. While th.^ associate in science 
and associate in arts degrees were practical and useful, 
he said, the work done **should be of sufficient rigor to 
allow subsequent continuation of the pursuit of a higher 
level degi'ee, should that be the choice of the recipient.'* 
Norma Foreman Glasgow, commissioner of the Connec- 
ticut Board of Higher Education, replied that 'infusion 
of a liberal arts or general education component for the 
degree is of particular importance, to a:;sure achieve- 
ment of competencies in reading, writing (communica- 
tion skills), mathematical concepts, and analytical 
skills." 

Howard Boozer, e.xecutive director of the South 
Carolina Commission on Higher Education, wrote, **I 
hope that as youi* task force i-eevaluates and redefines 
the associate degree, it will make every effort to see 
that standards of quality are set that are meaningful.** 
Kichey also e.xpressed support for the task force*s plan 
to provide recommendations concerning competencies 
to be achieved as part of the degi-ee progi-am. 

The importance of academic standards was stressed 
by Moulton, who wrote, "My concerns with the asso- 
ciate degree are the same concerns I have e.xpressed 
regarding all other aspects of the academic enterprise. 
I believe the integrity of all our degrees and credits is 
under threat from a variety of sources. Cheap credits 
awarded for undocumented ^educational experiences* 
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cheapen the degrees to which they are applied. Courses 
offered at locations I'emote from college facilities, by 
adjunct faculty having little or no contact with the full- 
time faculty of the sponsoring institution, raise serious 
(luestions as to the comparability of credits earned at 
such sites.** 

Richard L. Davison, associate commissioner for cur- 
riculum and reseai'ch of the North Dakota State Board 
of Higher Education, questioned the **precise objec- 
tives*' of the degree, noting that "it is pocly defined 
in oui- state and has little or no consistency from one 
institution to another.** .le said, "It is even difficult 
within an institution** to annve at consensus. Citing lack 
of uniform standards was Snyder, who pointed out that 
"some institutions confei* an associate degi'ee whenever 
an individual has accumulated 60 to 65 hours of college 
work** whether or not a formal progi-am was adhered 
to. "And, in the same vein,*' he said, "some institutions 
confer associate degrees in technical areas when no ad- 
vanced work has been completed at the college level.'* 

John Roueche, director of the Progi-am in Community 
College Education at the University of Te.xas at Austin, 
said that there was great cause for concein over quality 
and e.xcellence in community college degree programs. 
Basing his remarks on the results of two national 
studies the center had just completed, Roueche said 
that community colleges "have lost the qualitative 
aspects of our offerings— and especially so in the asso- 
ciate degi-ee/humanities area.*' Citing results that indi- 
cated a lack of reading and writing assignments in 
degree programs, he said, "Students do more reading 
and writing— and at higher quality levels— in technical 
programs than can be found anyplace in the humani- 
ties division.'* Also sounding a warning was Mark Cur- 
tis, president of the As.^^ociation of American Colleges, 
who mentioned the danger of "allowing various outside 
pressures, and pei-haps personal predilections, to 
diveit. . .attention from [the] basic responsibility*' of 
making "equal educational opportunities meaningful** 

William Blow, of the Alabama Commission on Higher 
Education, said he was "somewhat concerned that the 
assocuile degree titles will proliferate to the same 
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extent that baccalaureate and pri'aduate de^^'ees have/' 
and he su.u-^rested it mi^?ht be worthwhile to designate 
all vocational/career-that is, nontransferring- 
programs by a single degree title, such as associate iji 
applied science. Concurring was Howard Boozei\ who 
wrote. "We are concerned over the prolifei^ation of 
degi-ee titles— e.g., associate in aginculture, associate in 
health science, associate in industrial technology', 
associate in occupational technology'— which have 
replaced the associate in applied science as the degree 
title most commonly used for programs of a technical 
or vocational nature." 

Blow also remarked that there was **a gi-eat deal of 
concern as to what type of institution should offer the 
associate degree," explaining that "in Alabama, junior/ 
community colleges, postsecondaiy technical institutes, 
and some universities offer such degi'ees." In Kansas 
there are *'a limited number of two-year associate 
degi-ee progi'ams at the state universities," according 
to Stanley Z, Koplik. executive director of the state's 
Board of Regents. *That Board has adopted the policy 
of approving two-year progi^ams at our four-year insti- 
tutions only when our institutions have a unique 
strength in areas not otherwise available through estab- 
lished two-year progi'ams." 

The tendency to relate the associate degi'ee to second- 
class status must be due to the fact that the degi-ee is 
awarded primarily by community colleges, said Ale.v 
ander Astin of the Higher Education Research Institute 
at the University of California, Los Angeles. He sug- 
gests that having four-year institutions award the same 
degi-ee to their undergraduates after they complete an 
appropriate array of undergraduate coui^ses "would 
help immensely to relieve this problem," 

Also advocating the awarding of associate degrees by 
four-year institutions was Allan Ostar, president of the 
American Association of State Colleges and Univer- 
sities, who said that such a practice would be "highly 
desirable and educationally sound." This practice, he 
said, would encourage greater flexibility, facilitate 
transfer from one institution to another, permit exit and 
reentry^ without loss of credit, focus attention to the 



career ladder concept in curriculum deveiopinent, and 
give greater legitimacy to the associate degi-ee in post- 
secondary education. 

There are three main values for those who earn the 
associate degi-ee, according to responses fi-om high 
school counselors and principals: job training and cer- 
tification, preparation for transfer to a four-year institu- 
tion, and personal satisfaction. 

The counselor from Bennett High School in Buffalo, 
New York, said recommendations to students concern- 
ing the degi-ee focused on "university parallel progi-ams 
^and [preparation for) careers," Community college 
associate degi-ee programs were "highly desirable in 
some c-areer fields," said the spokesperson for Madison 
High School in Madison, Wisconsin, Also stressing the 
job preparation aspect was the counselor from Bowl- 
ing Green High School in Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
who said the degree "is designed to allow the student 
entry in the job market with a concentrated area of 
study in a specific job area," 

The principal of Washington High School in Kansas 
City, Kansas, said, "The associate degree curriculum 
has been expanded and Is being expanded each year to 
fit the needs of the community and its vast diversifica- 
tion. As the community changes, so does the commu- 
nity college. Emphasis is placed on job opportunities. 
Keeping up with new training and technology and devel- 
opment of new skills for job changes are stressed," 

Students who transfer to the University of Hawaii 
from local community colleges usually spent three- 
instead of two— years earning the associate degi-ee, said 
the counselor from Kalaheo High School in Kaulua, 
Hawaii. "We assure students thai Iiis is not necessarily 
a handicap, since the transfer students from the local 
community college have a better record in gi'ade point 
average for the last two years than does the entire 
school upperclassmen population." 

In summaiy, high scjiool principals and counselors see 
value in the associate degree in terms of job training 
and academic preparation for transfer to a four-year 
institution. On the other hand, community college 
administrators and faculty commented on a large vari- 
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ety of issues relating: to the associate degree. 

Gwendolyn W. Stephenson, vice chancellor for plan- 
ning and academic affairs at St. Louis Community Col- 
lege, Missouri, said, *The associate degree, as it exists 
today, is probably one of the most effective ways of 
addressing the needs of U.S. citizens for skills training 
and upgrading, especially in high technology, and it also 
provides a low-cost way for students to acquire the first 
two years of a baccalaureate degree." 

Donna D. Briggs, of Massasoit Community College, 
Massachusetts, said, *The associate degree answers the 
need in society for two-year level degree options as well 
as for the corresponding content areas and levels of 
learning. Associate degi'ee holders in Washington found 
the degree "a very good basis'' for general education 
and **meeting the first two-year requirements of most 
four-year institutions. It allows students to transfer at 
junior standing,'' said Jefferson E. Overholser of 
Spokane Community College. 

Elmo Roesler, director of planning and evaluation of 
instructional programs and student services foi* the 
Virginia Community College System, said, "The occupa- 
tional/technical emphasis at the as.^ociate degree level 
assures students that skills learned in these programs 
are job relevant and marketable." But R. Brightman, 
of Coast Community College District, California, replied 
that the degree, as it now stands, was *'often too nai*. 
rowly occupational." 

Winston H. Lavallee, assistant dean of Holyoke Com- 
munity College, Massachusetts, said the degree "often 
is as valuable in the occupational arena as a bache)or*s 
degree. We note a number of bachelor*s degree holders 
coming to us for training," he said, adding that, "unfor- 
tunately, both upper-level academia and some industries 
still subscribe to the belief that aiiy bachelor's degree 
is superior to the associate degree." 

Citing the need for competencies and standards for 
the associate degree was Ben W. Carr, Jr„ vice chan- 
cellor of the University of Kentucky Community Col- 
lege System, who said, "Much review is occurring con- 
cerning competencies of graduates, general studies 
versus technical courses, articulation from below and 



upward, etc. The associate degree is here to stay, but 
many changes may occur over the next few years in how 
the degree is defined and earned." Another proponent 
of competencies was Anthony D. Calabro, president of 
Western Nevada Community College, who wrote that 
"the associate degi^ee. . .should reflect specific compe- 
tencies," which would "help give the degi'ee a renewed 
credibility." 

Citing the time limitations of the degi'ee was Floyd 
Elkins of Cedar Valley College in Texas, who said that 
"students can only master so much in two years.'* Lack 
of definition between various associate degrees was 
cited as a disadvantage by H. Victor Baldi, vice presi- 
dent of instructional administrative affairs at Indiana 
Vocational Technical College. He prefers the title of 
associate in occupational studies "for most occupational 
programs in two-year colleges and would like to see 
gi'eater acceptance for its use." 

Citing the need for more general education was John 
F. Bancroft of San Bernardino Valley College in Califor- 
nia, and Barry L. Mellinger of Mississippi Gulf Coast 
Junior College, who said he was "conceited that the 
integrity of the associate degree is threatened. For 
example, there appears to be little concern generally 
for retraining sufficient general education requirements 
for graduation and for awarding the degree for *noncol- 
legiate' vocational programs." 

John Gazda, of Metropolitan Community Colleges in 
Missouri, said, "Radical changes in degree requirements 
instituted during the '60s and '70s to reflect the social 
change of the period have not served the community 
college well." Alfred M. Philips, president of Tulsa 
Junior College in Oklahoma, said the traditional asso- 
ciate degree requirements "should be updated in area 
specifications and course content to comply with the cur- 
rent demands." 

What a rainbow of viewpoints! But they reflect a con- 
sensus that the ideal associate degree is based upon a 
curriculum combining the student's interests and abili- 
ties with a continuous choice of career goals and experi- 
ences—programs through which those career goals can 
be pursued. 
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V 



Advancing the 
Associate Degree 

An Agenda for the Future 



When allowances are made for 
the large number of part- 
time students, the higher 
risks involved in the Open 
Door admission policy, and 
the large number of students enrolled in less than two- 
year progi-ams, the statistical data on degrees are en- 
couraging to those who favor their award'' (emphasis 
added),^'^ John Lonibardi made this observation in 1980 
at the conclusion of his excellent study ' What*s Hap- 
pened to the Associate Degi'ee?" 

Interestingly enough, a growing number of universi- 
ties and liberal arts colleges offer an associate degree 
ceitifving the successful completion of various programs 
obtained in the first two years. In the United States 
more than 50,000 associate degrees are awarded an- 
nually in institutions other than community, technical, 
and junior colleges. 

There iu^e suggestions from the American higher edu- 
cation community that '*it would be desirable to ref|uire 
the associate's degree be jp'anted everyone pursuing 

a bachelor's degree If such a recommendation 

were accepted, institutions might make the first two 
years of college radically different from the second two 
years; the danger could be minimized through insti- 
tutional action."28 

The proliferation of the associate degree in other than 
two-year colleges is of serious concern to all "who favor 
their award.'' This is a "happy problem" because it 
underlines the relative success of the associate degree 
in the American community, technical, and junior 
colleges. 

On the other side of the issue is the birth of new asso- 
ciate degi-ee programs of a four-year nature. For ex- 
ample, Key-n Community College District in California, 
in cooperation with the Kern High School District, is 
proposing a four-year degree profrram. It would begin 
with the eleventh grade and conclude after two years 
of study in the community college. James C. Young, 
chancellor of Kern Community College District, com- 
mented. "By working closely with the high schools, the 
magic line would not be drawn between grade 12 anci 



gi'ade 13!" 

State higher education officers in particular are con- 
cerned about the proper interpretation of the associate 
degree, which reflects a significant shift in polic>'making 
from local colleges to st;^te agencies, Gerald Hayward, 
chancellor of the California Community Colleges, 
i eeently appointed a statewide Task Force on Academic 
Quality. This group will study and make recommenda- 
tions on a number of issues vital to the community col- 
leges, including criteria appropriate for the associate 
degi-ee as well as the need for student assessment and 
advisement. The faculty and administration of the Los 
Angeles Community College District just developed a 
new associate degi'ee program with a strong competen- 
cy base recjuiring testing in reading, written expression, 
and mathematics. 

This report by the Task Force for the Redefinition 
of the Associate Degree examined the heart of the com- 
munity college mission and found that the associate 
degree was alive and well. The yurvey itself and com- 
ments from professionals from the field raise a number 
of issues relevant to the present status of the degree 
with potential consequences for the future. 

FIRST of all, while the associate degree is enjoying 
popularity, it is in need of further review and experi- 
mentation, particularly in areas such as high technology, 
data processing and interpretation, and applied 
mathematics. 

SECOND, the traditional prestige of the associate 
degree is not among its strongest advantages. The 
degree is more appreciated in career preparation and 
personal development, especially by those students who 
need a sense of immediate accomplishment 

THIRD, the survey indicated that the degree's 
monetary potential and job insurance were not wit- 
nessed by the participating companies. 

FOURTH, there is such a variation in subject area 
and unit requirements that universities and colleges 
prefer their own transfer requirements rather than 
accept the associate degree as qualifying students for 
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transfer. 

FIFTH, hi^h technolo^- is not only affecting the cur- 
riculum but is precipitating an institutional metamor- 
phosis. In many instances the colleges' refusal to 
acknowledge this phenomenon could result in deteriora- 
tion of pi*eparation for careers in technical areas. 

SIXTH, colleges and businesses ag^reed that accjuisi- 
tion and actualization of knowledge and the mastering 
of communication skills were of very high priority. 
Special attention WcUs given to the need for more empha- 
sis on basic skills, data processing and interpretation, 
special job-related skills, and high-technolog>' training. 

SEVENTH, all sectors surveyed favored more atten- 
tion to competency. U was suggested that colleges 
should woi'k with business and industry to identify 
needed, competencies. The competency-based associate 
degree, with testing throughout the program from en- 
try to gi-u'uation, would enhance the gj'aduate's suc- 
cess in careers in which standards are recognized as 
predetermining factors in the preparation itself. 

F^IGHTH, honors pi-ogi-ams are offered in only 28 per- 
cent of the polled colleges, and the differences between 
standard and honors courses suggest cjuality variation. 

NINTH, the associate degi*ee definition is fragmented 
or none.xistent in most of the surveyed colleges. 

TENTH, in temis of required change, more than half 
of the respondent colleges said that they would like to 
see more vigor in educational offerings, particularly in 
terms of general education, as well as more structure 
in curriculum with more coursework and more speci- 
ficity in degree designation. The colleges also indicated 
the need for much better articulation with four-year 
institutions. 

The greatest need identified in the survey is the 
development of a larger variety of high-technolog>' pro- 
grams as a response to society's needs. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the respondents indicated that high technology' 
had already influenced their curriculum and that new 
programs should be developed. 



The National Science Foundation, in one of its "think 
papers," inti'oduced new educational alternatives for 
support: technology'. The Foundation paper sti*essed the 
need for technology^ as an integral part of education. The 
reference was also made to the use of cognitive skills 
in nonacademic settings, which is so important in the 
associate of applied science degree. 

Dale Parnell, president of the American Association 
of Community and Junior Colleges, advocates a new 
degree "which would be characterized as a Miberal 
technical' degi-ee." He says, "There are some great 
underlying commonalities of knowledge, skills, and 
understanding that support the world of technology, i.e., 
design, control systems, electronic systems, fluid power 
systems, mathematics, science, and literary." 

The synthesis of findings indicates that the associate 
degi-ee would be more highly valued with certain modi- 
fications in the way it is defined and confen*ed. The first 
recommendations are directed toward strengthening 
the quality of the associate degree in order to improve 
its relevance and value to the student, the employer, 
and the four-year institution to which the degi*ee holder 
may wish to transfer. It is clear that associate degree 
coursework can be neither relevant nor valuable to the 
student if it is outside the realm of his or her abilities. 
The development of mandatory testing, along with guid- 
ance to developmental courses for those demonstrat- 
ing a need for such assistance, is therefore recom- 
mended as a basis upon which all other improvements 
can be built. 

Ne.\t, it is recommended that competency standards 
be developed for all students seeking the associate 
degi*ee. They should reflect consistently high standards, 
with progress from one level of the program to another 
monitored in terms of carefully evaluated performance. 
Testing throughout the degree program would ensure 
that high standards are reached and maintained. 

The quality of the degree depends, more than 
anything else, upon the e.xcellence of the faculty. It is 
recommended that a new liaison be established with the 
universities to improve the quAlity of our e.visting 
teaching corps and to develop ^reteaching program 
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to suitably ecjuip those instructors who will be coming 
to community colle^^es in the future. In vocational educa- 
tion pro^n*ams maintenance of faculty (juality should also 
involve development of opportunities for faculty to 
return to business and industry on a predetermined 
time schedule to shaii)en and update their skills and ex- 
pertise. Professional development for faculty in their 
own subject area is also recommended, alonp: with 
foi^terin^- appropriate methodology to ecjuip faculty to 
teach effectively in a highly heterogeneous classroom 
environment. 

Improvement of the associate degree as an educa- 
tional credential will also recjuire recogniticin by voca- 
tional program instructors of the importance of liberal 
learning, as well as reijuire the participation by all fac- 
ulty in establishing and maintaining consistently higher 
standards. 

Colleges must also move from a climate of student 
self-advisement to a carefully planned and executed 
counseling process, with the emphasis placed on suc- 
cessful transition to the woi'kplace or a foui'-yeiu- institu- 
tion. It is also recommended that counseling and advise- 
ment be enhanced with the appropriate technolog>% 
including use of computer progi-ams providing informa- 
tion on opportunities and reijuirements within specific 
employment categories. 

Recommended, too, is the establishment of associate 
degi-ee committees at each college to work with faculty, 
students, four-year institutions, .as well as business, 
industr\'. and labor groups. Activities could focus on 
such issues as counseling, orientation, matriculation, 
and collaborative effoi ts. 

Improved relationships with business, industry, and 
labor could produce a wide range of benefits to all those 
involved, including regular review of coursework to 
ensure relevancy, development of opportunities for 
student work-study programs, and the previously men- 
tioned opportunities for vocational faculty to return 
periodically to a business setting. In addition, business 
and industry should recommend competency standards 
for prospective employees. They should also be encour- 
aged to recognize the associate degree as an indicator 



of successful achievement and demonstrable skills. 

Business and industry involvement would also be 
most beneficial in the development of a new type of 
associate degree to meet the needs of a technologically 
oriented society, which is also strongly indicated by the 
.results of this study. An appropriate det^ignation for 
such a degi'ee would be associate in high technology, 
and its specifications should be designed after careful 
consultation with business and industry to ensure 
recognition of, and appreciation foi*, the skills and com- 
petencies of its bearer. This degi'ee could incorporate 
elements of both liberal and technical education, 
recognizing society's need for individuals with back-* 
ground in both areas. 

Recommended as well are efforts to attract the sup- 
port of national and local foundations for studies and 
projects in two specific areas: first, in the use of com- 
munity, technical, and junior colleges as a national 
resource in advancing the world of work and the world 
of ongoing education; and second, in the development 
of cooperative efforts between universities, community 
colleges, and high schools to serve a given geographical 
ai'ea. (The Kern Community College District project 
refeired to earlier in this chaptei* is an example of this 
kind of cooperation.) 

Also recommended is further study of the associate 
degree, with primary eniphasis on development of 
specific competencies in the award of the associate 
degi'ee as well as appropriate secondary school prepara- 
tion for those who intend to pursue it. Continued atten- 
tion and emphasis are crucial because the revitalization 
of the associate degree will only be accomplished if bold 
steps are taken to achieve necessary change, 

America's community, technical, and junior colleges 
are dedicated to helping all the members of our com- 
munities reach their personal and professional poten- 
tial. And society is now calling upon us to continue in 
this path with even greater effectiveness. Jt is a 
challenge we cannot ignore. 
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